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ABSfBACT 

7&is booklet contains selected background aaterials# 
biographical inforaation, anecdotes* and stateaents docuaenting 
contributions aade by blacks to Aaerican history. Objectives are to 
r; Tl attention to inforaation about blacks which has been 
rv\. .eaatically excluded froa Onited States history books and to help 

^le understand the life* heritage, culture* and probleas of 
Aaexicans of African descent* organized in chronological order* the 
22 sections focus on black individuals including Dred Scott* Harriet 
Tubaan* soioumer Truth* Frederick Douglass* Blanche K. Bruce* George 
fi« Bhite* Boaer Plessy* 9.B. B. du sois* Booker T. ffashington* Balpfa 
J« Bunche* Bary flcLeod Bethuse* and Percy L. Julian. For each 
biographical oxaaple* inforaation is presented on personal data* the 
historical period in which the individual lived and worked* types of 
difficulties overcoae by the individual in question* and aa-joi 
contributions. Baior topics throughout the biographical sketches 
focus on the slavery systea* preludice and discriaination* and the 
civil rights loveaent. A concluding section presents civil 
rights -related quotations froa Hartin Luther King* President John F. 
lennedy* and President Lyndon B. Johnson^ (DB) 



4* Beprodttctions supplied by EDBS are the best that can be aade * 
• froa the original docuaent. * 
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Bibliographic Note 



In discutsixig «nd reviewing history » one must 
distinguish betiMen i^st «ctuslly hsp{»ened And tuhst 
historians say has happened . To ssove forward , it is 
necessary to look backi«rd« Rarely does history provide the 
whole of huBianity with the courage to know a people who have 
been syeteaatically excluded froa the history books* The 
biased ^phasis^ on Blacks in their capacity as slaves 
obscures the vi^e vigorous scientific, intellectual , and 
cultural contril>utions that aany Black sen and woaen nade to 
the growth and developnent of the United States of Aserica 
during its first two and one half centuries. 

This booklet provides sime knowledge for those persons 
who desire a better understanding of, and feeling for^ the 
unique herit^e» life^ culture, and problesis of Americans of 
African descent* For the most part, siajority-oriented texts 
have been seriously deficient in their treatment of 
minorities in general and Black people in particular. Given 
the background of American history, one discovers how the 
treatment of past and present problems affected the black 
envirotnent. He present a few biographical examples that 
serve as inspirational reminders worthy of emulation* 

The more we study and observe history, the more we 
will respect the wisdom of the men and women who contributed 
to the growth and development of this country. They knew 
that freedom ms both priceless and fragile, and they told 
us to treat it with great care. \tm hope that this booklet 
will stimulate a knowledgeable citisenry, both Black and 
White, to understand better the slavery system, prejudice 
and discrimination, and the civil rights movement. That is 
Americans heritage and challenge. 



Letter From the Administrator 



The Matioiul Ocesnic «nd Ataoaj^eric Adaioistr«tion 
a«rks tfa« 53d Nfttiooal Cametoratioo of the Afro-American 
Ck)ntributioa to the Bevelopaent and History of Aaerica by 
•ponforiag iti second observance of Black History Week. 

As a souvenir, this book highlights the strides of 
individual aen and w»ett, as well as the proud paoorana of a 
people lAo enriched American life and culture. It reveals 
the long and arduous pilgrimage that began more than 400 
years ago on the African Continent, often sarked by tragedy, 
but sustJiined by spirit. It further reveals a people 
setting their aark upon the history of their tiaes and 
keeping pace with their conteaporaries to secure the 
dwcratic rights of "life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness," which are inherent in our Nation's founding 
principles. 

The huaan search to create a nore attractive life is 
ei^less; however, brighter conditions jarevail today. 
Educational opportunities are increasing, and new 
technically oriented opportunities are expanding. Minority 
aen and woaen are invited and encouraged to investigate the 
wide range of opportunities that require talent, skill, and 
iaagination. Despite the iaiper feet ions in our society, 
perseverance and determination are not without reward. 

During thia occasion, we join all of America in 
pausing to tak^ note of the complete awl positive 
contributions sMde by Black Americans to the total growth 
and dcvelopaent of these United States. 




Hichard Frank 
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Foreword 



3Da the begianif^... 

Africa is believed to be the cradle of the huDiaa race, 
a« pointed out by Charles Darvia in The Origin of Spec i as in 
1859 and The Deacent of Man in 1871. 

In 19S9 at Ol^uvai Gorge in Tanaania, Eaat Africa, 
British anthropologists Louis S. B. and Mary Leakey 
discovered 8o»o ainjanthropua , an African ancestor, 1 1/2 
million years after Zinianthropus died there « One of the 
first places huaans put down roots is in the Great Rift 
Valley in the savannah country that stretches acroas 
Kbrthern Kenya and Southwest Ethiopia, near Lake Rudolph, in 
the Valley of the River Otto. 

The Biblical chronicles of the Old Testaent and the 
aonuaental works of Hoaer, &rodotus, and others contain 
•any referencea to Ethiopia. The tera "Ethiopian" is a 
designation for all dark-skinned Africana, including Black 
Africans and mulattoes. 

Before narrating the story of Blacks in Aaerican 
culture, the long- lost roots of the Black heritage aust be 
sought in the Old World enviroflsent of the African. Africa 
is the Mother of Blacks and the mother of civilisation in 
general . 

The history of the Negro in America begins with the 
rediscovery of Africa by the Portuguese. Prince Henry the 
navigator sent Captain Antam Goncalves of Portugal to get 
okins and oil in Vest Africa. Reinforced by men from 
Captain Nuno Tristsm*s ship, the Portuguese made a surprise 
attack oa s band of 40 Africans. Four Africans weri killed, 
10 were capttjr«' , and the rest escaped. The captives 
Captain Goncalves l30k to Portugal in 1441 marked the 
beginning of direct European i:iVOlv«mant in the African slave 
trade. 

On Msy 14, 1607, the history of English America began 
wiien three ahips of Csptain Christopher Newport, carrying 
only man, discharged their passengers at Jamestown, Vs., the 
first permanent English settlement in the New Uorld. A 
fort, a churc a atonehousc, and a row of huts would 
prolifarata am signal the events of a world to come. 

The golden promise of America as a refuge irm 
oppression and the prospects of new opportunities wsre given 
new encouragement in 1619 when John Rolf«, husband of the 
Indian Princess Pocahontas, dsswnstrated tbe economic value 
of the tobacco plant. The evolving agricultural economy 
would give riac to the plantation systma, redirect the lives 
a^ forttfias (or miafiortunas) of millions, and lay the 
foundation for great fffofits that became heritable wealth in 





ft diversifying and ea&paadiiig econony* 

By the year 1619, Virgiaie had no irare than 2,000 
people, but the eventa of that year vere deatined to strain 
the very foundations of itaierican democratic ideology* The 
first legislative aaaesbly of the colony met. A shipload of 
marriageable vifwen, to be told for 120 pounds of tobacco 
each, was sent to Virginia by the chartered Virginia trading 
company, ami 100 children ft cm London slums iiere sent as 
api»rentices« Farmer John Rolfe reported in his journal that 
on August 20, "there came in a Dutch man^of-warre that sole 
us 20 negars,'' and America inherited a new breed of people 
lAen the 20 Blacks stepped off at Jamestowi, These first 
Blacks were indentured servants, wrking for a specif i€Nl 
number of years and then given freedom « Tifo of the 20, 
Antony and Isabella, married; their firstborn, in 1624, 
William Tucker, the first Black child born in the English 
Morth American colonies, was baptised in Jamestown. 

In 1620 the Mayflower anchored at Plymouth, Mass. 
Within 20 years, the system of slavery became 
institutionalized for the Black immigrants. 
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Hie Road to Revolution 

A new concept in Human Rights 



Criipus Ac tucks, « 47-y««r-old 
runaway slave, froM Pratainghaa, Mass., 
merged fron obeurity on March 5, 1770. 
Setfuw Attucka tma ahot dead at the 
*'BoaCoa Maasacre" while leading patriots 
ubo ««re {nrotettiog the {Hreaeoce of 
British troops in Boston. 

In the Sevolutionary generation, 
people talked of all humans being created 
equal and heving the God^given rights of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Seeking freedom fron British 
oppression in the land of the free and the 
hoae of the brave, the colonists ^re on 
the road to the Aaerican Revolution and 
the ultisate deatiny of the Anerican 
Ration was launched. Blacks were aoviog 
along vith the historical currents. 

The ^esence of British soldiers 
inflaaed Bostonians. There were daily 
confrontations between townspeople and 
troops. The people hurli^ insults, 
taunts, profanity, and missiles at the 
soldiers. On that fateful snowy evening 
of March 5th, protesting for hunan rights, 
scman At tucks waved his cordwaod club and 
urged the crovd forward. A British sentry 
in Captain Thtwas Preston's conpany opened 
fire; Crispus Attucks wss the first 
itaierican to die physically defending 
American liberty. 

••From that moment (March 5, 1770), 
we may date the Severance of the British 
Bapire,*' said Daniel ffobster. 

Second President John Adams wrote, 
'*lk>t the battle of liexington or Bunker 
Hill, not the aurrender or Burgoyne or 
OyrniMllis, were more important events in 
Aurican history than the battle of King 
Street on 5th of March 1770." 

Crispus Attucka' body lay in state 
in Faneuil Hall. Re was buried with three 
of the victims, in one grave, in the Old 
Granary Burying Ground. 

Later, in Faneuil Hall Orator 
IMndali Phillips said, "X place this 



Crispus Attucks in the foremost ranks of 
the men that dared. When we talk of 
coturage, he rises with his dark face in 
his clothes of the laborer, his head 
uncovered, his arms raised above him 
defying bayonets and when the proper 
symbols are placed round the base of the 
statue of Washington, one corner will be 
filled by the colored nan defying thi» 
British muskets." 

And for the dedication of the 
Crispus Attucks mcnument on Boston 
ConiBons, poet John Boyle O'Reilly wrote, 
"And honor to Crispus Attucks, <Ao was 
leader and voice that day: The first to 
defy, and first to die, with Maverick, 
Carr and Gray. Call it riot or 
revolution, or mob or crowd as you may, 
Such deaths have been seed of nations, 
such lives shall be honored for ay..." 
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Once Che iteericaii Revolution f«aii^ 
the fires of freedom. Blacks began to ask 
about their freedon* John Adems reported 
in his diary on Noveaiber 5, 1776, that 
Massachusetts slaves brought court action 
of trespass against their masters to 
challenge the legality of slavery. The 
action proved futile. 

LEXINGTON AND CONCORD, BUNKER HILL. 
AND YORKTOWN - the naaes of those historic 
Hevolutionary battles still blase in the 
American isiagination. Soae 5,000 Blacks 
served in the Continental amy and navy 
during the Revolution. Blacks took i^rt 
in the first engag&^ent of the Revolution, 




Ufiitid Sm«s Pofial Sinrks 

the Battle of Lexington ami Concord, April 
19, 1775. On June 17, 1775, a freed slave 
timed Sales Poor became a hero of the 



Battle of Bunker Bill, killing Major 
Pitcairn, nhose r^coats had fired on the 
patriots of Lexington. lAien General 
Washington assumed commai^ of the 
Continental Army in July 1775, he issi^d 
an order excluding all Blacks from service 
in the war. Blacks protested the order. 
Further, the British countered by offering 
freedom to all slaves \ito joined the 
Croi#n*s forces. The British move forc^ 
Washington to modify his position and 
permit free Blacks to serve. 

On July 4, 1776, the delegates in 
the State Rouse (later to be named 
Independence Hall) in Philadelphia 
approved author Thomas Jefferson^ s 
Declaration of Independence - a bill of 
particulars drawn against King George III 
of England. Struggling with a sense of 
purpose and heightened by the colonist* s 
readiness for "the birthday of a new 
world," the delegates proceed^ to edit 
the document, striking two extravagant 
charges: an indictment of George III for 
forcing the slave trade on the colonies, 
and a denunciation of the English people. 
Jefferson's Clause 20 of the Declaration, 
dealing with slavery, was left out 
entirely. Politically, it was too 
dangerous, because many colonists, 
including members of Congress, still 
supported the practice. Their work done, 
the delegates approved the Declaration, 
and the United States was born« Q 
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Beniamin Banneker 

Astronomer, Mathematician, and Surveyor 



It 



MtASurad againft th« tuie io <*ich 
be lived, the fivt Afro-Aeericen 
•cieatiet end one of the aoet influent iel 
^icee loir Black freedai in Eifht^enth 
Century iteerice deeetvee the title, "The 
itaasing Benjeaia Benneker.** 

frce^ni aeer Beltisore, Md., 
lenaaker leerned to reed froi hie 
fr«adaother» en Koslieb woaen lAo bed been 
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en indentured eervent. Hechenicel end 
aethMieticel aptitude coabined to produce 
in thie nen e noteworthy iaericen 
ecientific pioneer. Nbile e young men, he 
aede the firet nooden clock in Aaerice. 
9y 1789, vith booke borrowed froa e Queker 
oeljjhbor to give hiie cdweend of 
m^theaetici end eetroncay, eelf-treined 
Benneker eccuretely predicted e eoler 
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The Ltbrary of GmcTNi 



•clipfe «nd itaued widely circulated 
«la«ii«cc Chat provided unfometion ebout 
the Sun« Moon, end tides. Be provided 
iiifocMtion on the fociel hetievior of 
bceSf end reported hie obeervetione on the 
life cjpcte of tlut 17'-ye«r lociut. 

After the adoption of the 
Gooetitution of the Qnited Stetes in 1790, 
the Stetee of Maryleod end Virgiaie ceded 
thet portion of their territory thet 
to becoae the Federal city, IAiihin(ton, 
0.C. « the Secretary of State, IfiOMat 
Jeffareon, aufgeated to Freaident 
Haahington in 1790 that Banneker be 
appointed to aenre on a threa"«itier 
CoaMiitaiott to survey the land for the City 
of Watbintton. Ihia utas the first 
praaidential appoinCMnt of an Afro- 
AMsricaa and the Kation'a first 
xaccigmitiofi of Knnelter'a abilitiea. the 
OoMiiaaion h«ad, Kajor Pierre L'Bnfant of 



France, quit the CcMnission because of 
continued dis^tes, returned to Paris, and 
took the jnrinted plans ifith hia. Banneker 
and surveyor Major ilndrev Ellicott 
reconatructed the plans ftam sMswry and, 

cAder orders frcsi President Washington, 
located the sites of the Capitol, the 
Freaident' s bouse, the Treasury, and other 
public buildings. 

Jsaes McBenry, who becsate Secretary 
of tfar in the Cabinet of John Adaas, said 
that "Benjaain Banneker was ft'esb proof 
that the powsrs of the aind are 
disconnected with the color of the akin." 
thia was a striking contradiction to David 
&aie'a (Scottish ^ilosopher and 
historian) doctrine that Negroes are 
naturally inferior to the Whites and 
unsusceptible of attaiaaent in arts and 
aciei^es. ^ 



Died Scott 

The Dred Scott Decision 




lo July 1847, Dred Scott, m Black 
resident of Hiiaouri, brought suit in a 
Federal court for his freedon. 

In 1835, 0r. John Enerson, a U.S. 
Army surgeon, aoved fron Missouri to 
Zllinois. Baerson took vith him Dred 
Scott, a Segro slave. Baerson and Scott 
returned to Missouri in 1838* After 
Saerson died, Scott sued Sserson's vidow 
for bis freedoB on the grounds that his 
residence in the free territory of 
Zliinois had ended his bondage. Scott 
claiJBed that because he had been 
transported into territory (Illinois) in 
ultich slavery was forbidden by an Act of 
Congress, as well as State lav, he i«8s now 
a firaa aan. Mra. Bserson and her new 
husband, a proainent abolitionist 
C^mrassional Bepresentative, Dr. C.C. 
Oufcffaa, developed a plan, t^e Cbaffees 
iMaced to get the Scott case into a 
fadaral court and bo pad that a favorable 
decision would create a precedent upon 

. abich other slaves could gain freedoa with 
th» iMl^kiiy of the Judiciary. To avoid 

'■hmfiim €h«££ae appear in court as a 
dafe^aot slaveholder, Scott ims 



technically "scld" to Mrs. Chaffee's 
brother, J.F.A. Sanford. The case f»8 
heard in several lower courts and, after 
10 years, reached the U.S. Supreme Court. 
With Southerners don ina ting the Court, 
Chief Justice Roger Taney handed down a 
decision that proclaiaed slavery a 
national coiurept, and freedom a strictly 
sect^nal consideration. In early March 
1857, the court denied Dred Scott's clain 
on three basic grounds: (1) Illinois 
laws could not affect his position as a 
slave in Missouri; (2) the Act of 
Congress that had declared territory north 
of latitude 36*^ 30'N to be prohibited to 
slavery wss itself unconstitutional; and 
(3) in the part of the decision that was 
nost huttiliating and outraged Black 
Aaiericaos, Justice Taney ruled that 
!legroes did not cone within the aeaniog of 
the Constitution's "people of the United 
States." He said, "people of African 
descent are not and cannot be citi^eens of 
the United States, and cannot sue in any 
court of the United States..." The Court 
held that a tiegro h«i "no rights Nhich a 
white aan need respect." □ 
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Blacks itealingaway from their homes in the nouth during the Civil War 
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Hairiet Tubman 

Freedom Fighter 



Ar«iist« Rots, better known at 
Barriet Tubwan, «his one of f.hw aott daring 
mod lucccfsful "conductors of thm 
underground railroad." (The underground 
railroad waa a secret organixation that 
actively aided alavea in their attcMpta to 
flee frcH bondage. The "pasaengers" on 
thia railroad were fugitives froa slavery 
«ho ware concealed by day at "atations," 
nhich were the howes of abolitionists). 

In 1849, Harriet eacaped froa her 
life as a field hand on the Eaatern Shore 
of Maryland at Bucktown, near Caabridge, 
in Dorchester County. She was the 
**|iroperty** of Edward Broadwua. fXien the 
federal Fugitive Slave Lav of 1850 was 
{Missed, a fee was offered to Federal 
officera for captured slaves. Rewards of 
$40,000 were posted for Harriet 'a 
recapture. Abolitionist John Brown called 
her "General Moses,*' because of her 
daring. In 1857, Harriet led her parents 
froB Dorchester County, Md . , to Auburn 
R.Y. , and freedow. 

The Federal Fugitive Slave Law 
allowed any claiwants of a runaway slave 
to taiee poasession of the alave upon 
establishing proof of ownership before a 
Federal casaiissioner. No protection for 
the captive, such as jury trial or 
judicial hearings, were included. The Act 
provided fines of $1,000 and 6 months' 
iMpriaoasient for citixens or officials «ho 
failed to help in the capture of 
fwigitivea. Within 36 houri of the passage 
of Che Atgitive Slave Law, localities 
bstgao to report a rapid increase in slave 
tmt»my*» Harriet Tv^mmn durii^ the aaae 
year of the pesss«e of the Act, returned 
t0 thm South, to Bsltiaore, and led her 
sister and two children to £reedoai. The 
Ohio Colored Convention reported the 
lotaMtioii of the Colored American Leegm 
C-to lielF rmmmy alaves iaprove the 
coatfitiotM of Blacks and encourage Black 
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casniunities to establish Military 
coapanies. 

Black slaves ran away so frequently 
that Dr. Saauel Cartwright of the 
University of Louisiana, a respected 
Southern wedical nuin, described the action 
in "Diseases and Peculiarities of the 
Kegro Race," DeBow's Review , Vol. 11 
(Septeaber 1851 >, pages 331-334. One of 
his discoveries vas "Drape toaania, or the 
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M«oriMi'«jitotV8 KmnrO* Center, Howard UalMnity 



diMCM c«a»iag Magrocc to nm awiy." He 
wrot*, "1h« cAUfc in aoft c«set, that 
induces the Segro to run amy fraa 
««rvic«, i« «t «uch s ditscM of the aind 
«• «ny other species of «ent«l «lieiutu>a 
mad wuch sore curable at a genaraX rule, 
ffich the adv^ntagea of proper aadical 
advice, strictly £olloiied« this 
tr<Hiblaso8ia lar^tice that aany Negroes 
have of ruaniog a«ay, can aloost he 
prevented , ...uliippiag thea out of it, as 
a preventive aeasure..." 

In a bid for freedga, aoswtiaes 
slaves "borrowed" their aaster*a horse. 
Others hid in barns, cellars, churches, 
noodsheds, and caves, often nading in 
Mltcr to frustrate pursuing bloodhounds, 
ftieads helped with food and clothing and 
used covered iMgons dv carts fiith false 
boctcsis for the ** passengers" or 
"varchandise** asking the freadoa journey 
froa nay station to way station. 

Barriet Tubaaa wrkad irith John 
IroMMi and otfier abolitionists, including 
tfM Mjor lew Ingljtiii writera, lalfrih fteldo 
laarsott, Oliver Wsadell Bolacs, Williaa 



Allien Bryant, Henry Vadsnorth Longfellow, 
John Greenleaf Ijhittier, and Henry David 
Thoreau. During the Civil Kar she serv^ 
as cook, Xkiion Amy Scout, guide, spy, and 
nurse, doable to read or write, she wis a 
forceful speaker and spoke before nuaerous 
antislavery groups. 

Harriet Tubaan settled in a hxme in 
Ai&inrn, K.Y. , on land that an underground 
railroad ajvpathiser, Senator Williaa 
Henry Seward (later Secretary of State), 
sold to her. Despite the postwar efforts 
of friends. Congress refused to vote a 
penaion for her unpaid wartaae service. 
In 1869, she aarried Kelson Davis, a Civil 
Ksr veteran. Co his death in 1890, she 
received a widow's pension of $8 aonthly 
which IMS increaaed to $20 aonthly in 
1898. To suppleaent her incoae, she sold 
vegetables door'to*door , but continued to 
use auch of her aeager proceeds to lecture 
in behalf of equal rights. Ihitil the end, 
she cared for all «ho csac in need of a 
firiend. In her hoae, she died at the age 
of 93. 

□ 



Sojourner Tmfk 

AboHtioBist Suffragette 




In 1864, mt t%« Vbif Houte, 
Pr««ident Lincoln r«c«iv«d Sojourner 
Tru&ii. Born Zaabcll* Baiaifre«, ih« wis an 
illi£ecat« fozmer »l«v« but m moving and 
4r«uitic aptakar iiiio oMxgod on the 
national ac«n« in 1B43 mm the firat A£ro- 
Jaiaricaa Hoaiatt orator to apeak out againat 
mlmwmxy. Sojourner Truth case to counael 
with the Civil «ar Prcaident. 

Bom a alave in Ulater County, M.Y. , 
laabella Bausfrea waa aold aeny timea and, 
After running away to £rcedaa, uorlud aa a 
doBwatic . She had been married to a 
&II0W alave and had five children, all 
hut one of idioa mare talutn eway and 
l^^ably aold into alcvery. She took her 
only ramiining child and aoved to Sev York 
City. Convinced of divine revelation, ahe 
adopted the naae Sojourner Truth and began 
traveling through Connecticut, 
Kaaaachuaetta, Ohio, Indiane, Illinoia, 
cod lUnaaa proclaiming "liberty throughout 
the lend unto ell the inhabitant a 
thereof.^ She thundered from countleaa 
roatruea for tuo important iaauet of the 
day: fiaancipation and Woman' a Sights, 
frequent efforta Here made to ailence her. 
She naa beaten and atoned, but nothing 
could atop her. 

Curing the Civil Var, ahe served aa 
a nurae, helped runaway Blacks from the 
South, preached doctrinea of cleanlineas 
And hard work, and made viaits to amy 
catapa. She battled aegregation on the 
street cara of Waahington by aamply 
refuaiiit to leave the uhite aection. From 
196$ o&» ahe lectured and toured, urging 
better educational opportuiitiea for 
ilecka. Bavii« fought the bettlea from 
the lecture platform end in the courts, 
•he mm helped by frienda and edmirera to 
buy a email houae in Battle Greek, Mich., 
«here she died . "A flanderer in aeerch of 
Trutht" Sojourner once aeid, *'Z'm not 
- goi«t ^ ^* boney, X'm going home like a 
^wotiQt atar." O 
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Frederic Douglass 

Freedom Fighter 



The grecteac iteericAO Black leader 
£or half a century was Frederick DougUia. 
Abrabaa Lincoln referred to Dotiglats as 
"the aost aeritorioua nan of the 19th 
centurjt*' conaidering tlkt handicapa he h^ 
to over^oaie. He courageously fought 
iteerican raciaa and oppreaaion throughout 
hia life. He worked vigoroualy to lift 
bia people out of vretchedneaa and 
bondage. Hia effdrta helped to bring 
about the Baancipatioo Proclamation of 
1863, the Thirteenth Anendaent freeing the 
alavea, the Fourteenth granting 
citieenahip, and the Fifteenth 
guaranteeing the right to vote. 

Born to a alave wosan and an unknown 
white «an, at Tuckaboe in Talbot County on 
Maryland 'a Eaatern Shore, he was 
originally naaed Frederick Bailey. 
lAicretia Auld, the wife of Bailey 'a owner, 
atarted to teach bin to read, ^en her 
buabaod diacovered thia, be informed her 
that abe waa breaking the law becauae it 
was a crine to teach Blacks to read or 
write. He forbade her to teach Bailey 
anyaore. Bailey continued to learn, and 
when he waa 21, uaed hia knowledge of 
lettera to forge papera that enable! bin 
to eacape. He went to New York, but was 
^viaed not to atay. He lingered just 
long enough to be joined by Anna J&irray, a 
&«e Black froa Baltiaore, i*o becaae his 
wife. 

Taking the nane Douglaaa, he soon 
becme an antislavery crusader and spoke 
out so ^ly at a aeeting in 1841 that the 
Antislavary Society }kit^ hia as a 
lacturer. He fought for racial equality 
in joba, politics, and education, citing 
hiaself aa an axaaple if the Blacks ware 
allowad to achieve &eedaa and education. 
H« {NTOteatad and resisted disc riainat ion, 
segregation, and prejudice wherever he 
found thaa in the liorth. fie lectured 
.axi^enaivaly and with such impact that aany 
dmibtad bia atataaant that b« was a self*' 
taught ax slave. 

To quiat such doubts, be wrote the 



narrative of the Life of Frederick 
Douglass, an American Slave (1845). The 
book was ao explicitly factual and became 
ao popular that it expoaed him to the 
faasard of aeixure and re-enalaveaent. 
ttien bia real identity became known, 
Douglaaa fled to England to avoid 
proaecution aa a fugitive alave and re- 
enslavement. With money raiaed by Engliah 
friend a, he returned to Aaerica, bought 
his freedom, and continued to le^ the 
fight for the abolition of alavery. 

Additional funda were donated to 
help him establish a neirapaper, The North 
Star , which he published in Rochester, 
H.Y. , from 1847 to 1863, renaming it 
Frederick Douglasses Paper in the early 
1850's. His waa the moat successful, 
long" las ting, at^ outstanding of pre-Civil 
War Black newspapers. He becaae the chief 
spokesnan for his people. He was Si so 
active in many other causes, especially 
wren's rights. He f»s for Irish freedom, 
world peace. Federal aid to education, and 
the right of the oppressed everyidiere to 
the equal protection of the latrs. He told 
a London awiience in 1846, "You may rely 
upon me as one «dio will never desert the 
cause of the poor, no matter whether Black 

or White." ^ . 

Douglass is especially raaembered 

for a Fourth of July declaration he 

delivered before a largely white audience 

at Rochester, N.Y. , "What to the American 

slave is your Fourth of July?" His 

editorials in bis newspaper demanded the 

end of capital punishment, mistreatment of 

Chinese iaaigrants and Aaerican Indiana, 

and neglect of education for the poor. He 

said, "Ky syapathies are not liaitad by ay 

relations to any race. I can take no part 

in oppressing and persecuting any variety 

of the htaian f^aily, whether in Ruaaia, 

Germany, or California, my ayapathy is 

with the oppressed, be he Chinaman or 

Hebrew*" 

Hia Socheater hoae waa a atatron on 
the underground railroad . He engaged in 
politica aa a Lincoln Republican. Be waa 
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OtttiAWKi by Che Governor of ffett Virginia 
bec«uM he couaielled Jobs Browt, although 
be bed tried to dissaede Brow froa bis 
heroic end ill-feted etteeipt with 
insurrectioa et Harpere Ferry. 

Wten the Civil Ker broke out, 
Doug "joined Sojourner Truth in urging 
tincolo to enlite Blecke in the Qaiott 
ArajTt fiteii Lincoln yielded in 1862, be 
helped to recruit the S4tb end SSth 
lfi«Mchu»«tt« Mcgro Begiaente end enlisted 
hi« om tiio eone. In 1861, be teid, 
*'liiberty won by white «en uould lose belf 
ite luster. Hbo vould be "Sree, themselves 
miet strike the blow. Better even die 

then to live sieves." Soae 186,000 
Blmkt ettii«ted in the (kiion Axmyi 93,000 
froi the seceded Stetee, 40,000 fros the 
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border States, end 52,000 fron the firee 
States. At least 38,000 Black soldiers 
died to save the Bepublic end put an end 
to slavery. 

On defying racial segregation on 
public veh:Ules of transportation, 
Douglass reported; "I was often dregged 
out of ay seat, beaten and severely 
bruised, by conductors and brakeaen." The 
end of the nar found hia organising Blacka 
to work against discriaination and 
segregation* 

Frederick Douglass, the exslcve, the 
aan of the century, ms appointed Marshal 
for the District of Coluibia under 
President (^ant, Becorder of Deeds under 
President Bayes, and Minister to Baiti 
under President Arthur. □ 
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Patrick Francis Healy, S.J. 

Georgetown University's 29th President 



The fuiliar lAodoark of Georgetown 
University for nearly a centwy has been 
the towering, 209-foot .pire of the Healy 
Building. Distinctly less familiar is the 
fact that the possessor of that name 
happaoed to be the first Black president 
of a i»ed«8inantly white college in the 
United States, and the person generally 
acclaui^ as Georgetown's "second 
founder.*' 

Georgetown IMiversity - the Nation's 
oldest Catholic institution of higher 
learning - was founded in 1789. In Itey 
1973, the University oarked the 100th 
anniversary of the Severend Patrick 
Bealy's inauguration as Georgetown's 29th 
President, 1873-82. the school, in 1873, 
was eaieshed in the divisive probltems of 
Civil War Reconstruction that plagued so 
much of the Nation, and was in grievous 
need of leadership. It became, in a few 
short years thereafter, a true university. 
Father Itealy introduced science courses 
and laid out plans for a curriculua of 
educational excellence. He dreamed of 
staking Georgetown University "the great 
Catholic university of North America." 

His plans called for a 
reorganisation of both the medical and law 
schools. A postgraduate course in law was 
introduced for the first time. While he 
sought to strengthen the acadenic 
structure. Father Healy also worked to 
«ske the university more attractive. 

Born in Georgia, Father Healy was 
the son of an Irish planter and a mulatto 
slave. He had seven brothers and sisters. 
One brother becsmc the Nation's first 
Black Catholic Bishop and another a 
promineat Boston priett. A sister, Bsaa, 
foimded a Catholic order dedicated to 
teaching Black children. 

After his Quaker schooling in Long 
Ulmd, he enrolled at Holy Cross 

GoU«s«> graduated, took his vows as a 
Jaauit, taught 6 years, and then attended 



the University of Louvain, in Leige, 
BelgiuB, where he earned his Ph.D. 

In 1866, Father Healy joined the 
Georgetown faculty as a Professor of 
^ilosophy and quickly advanced in the 
academic hierarchy. First he became Dean 
of Studies and then vice President, In 
1873 he m confirmed by Rome as 
Georgetown's 29th President. □ 
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Blanche K. Brace 

United States Senator 




One of Che two BUck Senator! , both 
ftom Hiflsistippi, fretborn fonier Army 
cti«pl«ia HirM R. Reveli ««■ el«ct«d to 
fill out tho tmcoaplsted ttvm of J«ff«rfloo 
Davis, 1870-71. The other Senator, a 
&xa«r alava, Senator Blanche KeUo Bruce, 
at the age of 33 folloned Revela and 
iervad in the Senate 1875^1. 

Bruce waa born in Fanville, Prince 
Edward County, Va. A slave, he waa taken 
to Missouri several years before the Civil 
Uar, and at Brunswick learned the 
printer's trade. In 1861, Bruce escaped 
and organised a school in Hannibal, Mo. 
After the Civil War, he took a 2-year 
courae at Oberlin College. 

In 1869, he went to Mississippi and 
held nany local positions at different 
tiaes, serving ss Assessor of Taxea in 
Bolivar County, Tax Collector, Sheriff, 
Superintendent of Schools, and neaber of 
the Levee Board. Re becaae a planter and 
mraber of the Republican Party. In the 
Senate he introduced a nuaber of bills to 
zBprove the conditions of Blacks. Se 
spoke for P.B.S. Pinchbeck, nbo waa denied 
a feat in the Senate to which he had been 
elected fron Louisiana. 

In 1876, Senator Bruce introduced a 
bill on racial affairs, which was reported 
oat of comittee adversely. In an 
executive session of the Senate, he 
denounced President Grant and the 
Republican Party for not earing about the 
Southern Negro, and he then refused to go 
to the Mhite Bouse in response to a 
suaaotts fron President G^ant. 

Re told the Senate he could not vote 
for a law that restricted the wigration 
of Oriental a: "Representing as I do a 
people who but a few years ago were 
considered esientially disqualified froa 
enjoying the privileges and iaaunities of 
Aaerican citizenship. . .1 shall vote 
against the bill." 

In 1880, he dsaanded that the 
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Qowmttmant d««l Justly with til ladian 
tribM. Oo April 1$ during « Senate 
4^mf on tha Indian, h« took to the 
floor: "...X believe that m have re«:hed 
a period «lie& the public sentiment of the 
country douuids atieh a Modification in the 
Indian policy, in it a purpose, and in its 
«etboda, aa shall save and not destroy 
these people... The Aaerican people are 
beg inning to reach the conscientious 
conviction that redemption and 
civilisation are due to the Indian tribes 
of the ftaited States, and the popular 
purpose is not to eateminate but to 
perpetuate thea on this continent." His 
remarks eere inserted in the Congressional 
lacord of the Senate, 46th Congress, 2nd 
Session, pages 2195-2196. 

He introduced 21 bills in the Senate 
during this ssne year, none of lAiich 
becaae law. Soae dealt with the Geneva 
Anard for Alabsma claias, aid to 
education, railroad construction, and 
reimburseaent of depositors in the 
ftcedaen's Bank. Be spoke on behalf of 
admitting duty-free clothing sent €tm 
England to destitute Blacks in Xansas. On 
Msy 4, he presided over the Senete. 

Like RirsBi Bevels, Bruce also 
supported legislation aimed at eliminating 
reprisals against those i*o had opposed 
Black emancipation. At the Republican 
national Convention in 1880, he reversed 
his opinion of President (^ant and 
supported him. At one point, he ms 
called to the chair to preside 
taaporarily. At this time «hen several 
delegates wsre asking for recognition, he 
recognised delegate James A. Garfield. 
Garfield made such a good impression on 
the convention that he was nominated for 
President. Bruce received eight votes for 
Vice President. James Garfield won the 
Prasideotial election and campaigned on a 
■'bloody shirt* platform, promising 
protactioa to th* Southern Hegro. 

After be ccmpleted bis term in the 
Senate, Bruce wss named Register of the 
Itaasury fiepartaent by President Garfield. 
In 1889, Freaident Benjaain Harrison 
appointed him Recorder of Deeds in 
Ifeabis^ton, O.C. In 1895, President 
MeRialey reappointed him to his former 
post aa Register of the Treasury. 
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Geoige H. White 

United States Congress 



George Ubite was the lest Bleck 
Congressiooel Representative of the Post-* 
Reconstruction Ere. Ihe Black presence 
would not be seen again in the Congress 
until the election in 1928 of Oscar 
OePriest, froa the First Illinois 
Congressional District. Vith the election 
of DePriest, Uhite's fareiiell prediction 
to the Congress upon his departure in 1901 
that Blacks nould return to the Congress, 
cane true. 

The aost noted Black politician 
during the Fopulist era, George White, a 
foraer slave, ms born in Rosedale, N.C. , 
and educated at Howard University. Be 
taught in Korth Carolina and studied law. 
Adaitted to the bar in 1879, he gained a 
reputation as a brilliant lawyer. A State 
Representative in 1880, State Senator in 
1884, and State Solicitor in 1886, he wss 
elected by Black and ^ite voters of his 
State to the House of Representatives in 
1896 and re-elected in 1898, despite 
widespread anti-Negro violence. 

Both in and out of the Congress, 
Representative White sought to advance the 
industrial and agricultural interests of 
bis State. Re spoke for equal 
constitutional rights for Black ilaericans. 
im>ag his aiany contributions was his 
attcapt to get a nationally accepted 
antilynching law, which failed to pass 
Congress. Nevertheless, White's efforts 
did draw attention to lynching in Aaerica. 
Re g«ve several spe^hes on the floor of 
the Congress, revealing the atrocities he 
tbottght to b« the aost evil criaie ever 
conceived by huians. As would be the 
situation with Representative DePriest 27 
f/aars later. Representative White never 
forgot that he spoke "as the sole 
representative for nine ail lion people." 

White aade the aost of his last 
opportunity to address the Congress. By 
1901 y alaoat all of the Blacks had been 
•littinated froa Southern legislatures and 
city councils. White reviewed the whole 




ASAU4 (The AmsKktad PMlibtn, Inc.) 

dreary story ~ the rise of the Blacks to 
political power, the underaining of 
Reconstruction, the gutting of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and the birth of Jia 
Crow, in his farewell: "...With all these 
odds against us, we are forging our way 
ahead, slowly perhaps, but surely. You 
may tie us and then taunt for a lack of 
bravery, but one day we will break the 
bonds. You may use our labor for two ai^ 
a half centuries and then ta- Mt us for our 
poverty, but let ae reniml you, we will 
not always remain poor. You nay withhold 
even the knowledge of how to read God's 
fiord and learn the way froa the earth to 
glory and then taunt us for our ignorance, 
but we would remiiKi you that there is 
plenty of rooa at the top, and we are 
cliabing..." 

"Tixia, Mr. Chairman, is perhaps the 
Negroes' temporary farewell to the 
American Congress; but let ae say. 
Phoenix-like he will rise up some day and 
come again. These parting words are in 
behalf of an outraged, heartbroken, 
bruised, moA bleeding, but God-fearing 
people, faithful, industrious, loyal 
people — rising people — full of 
! tential force..." 

"The only apology that X have to 
a».jce for the earnestness with «hich X have 
spoken is that I aa pleading for the life, 
the liberty, the future happiness and 
nanhood suffrage of one-eighth of the 
entire population of the (Mited States." 
White placed his address in the 
Congressional Record , 56th Congress, 2nd 
Session, pp. 1636-1638. □ 
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Lewis Howaid Latimer 

Pioneer in the Electric Ug!tA Industry 




LmeMS. lamirinms, 
tvoajoiningtht SdiimPiomm 
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jMvit LctiMr |Nieeiie«d th« Htut 
iiic«ad«ic«ist «l«eevic Imp with carbon 
fU«Mist«. a« Md« the 4r<«nagf for thm 
first telephone for Alexander (kahas Sell, 
end ha nee the chief draftaaaa for General 
electric and Wtitlothouae. Latimer wrote 
■ the firat texthooJs on the lighting ayttea 
u§9^ hf the miwon Cmpany. Latimer uta 
-rk«ra at Chetaea, Maaa* » the aoa of a 
ruaawty alave firoa Hbrfolk, Va., 



imortalised in John Greenleif fhittier'a 
poem, "FroB Haaiachuietts to Virginia." 
Vhen hia father George's oimer attospted 
to return George to bondage, the intereat 
and a>npathy of the Black and White 
abolitionists of the State of 
Maisachuaetts were aroused. Through their 
efforts, the $400 bondage fee wit paid and 
his freedom secured. Among his many joba 
as freedaan, he norked as a lelf-esployed 



barber and paperhasiger . 

Levis developed an avid interest in 
reading, drawing , and writing literary 
ccapositiona. Oetenained to obtain an 
education, but aware of the need to help 
support the family, Lewis worked with hia 
father at night in a store as a 
paperhaoger . Later he went into a 
lawyer's office as a junior office helper. 

. Because of bis father's background, 
Lewis had deep feelings concerning the 
abolition of alavery and enlisted in the 
Naval Service at 16. Be served as an 
apprentice sailor on the U.S.S. Masaasoit , 
a sidewheel gtmboat, until the eisl of the 
Civil War lAen he was honorably 
discharged. 

Returning hoae to a job with a firm 
of patent solicitors, he developed an 
interest in drafting. In his spare tine 
he taught hinself to become a draftaman. 
Lewis believed that "whatever a man knew 
he put in a book." He watched the 
draftsmen in the office, ani then went 
hoae and practiced ti^at he saw, using 
secondhand drawing instruments and a book 
on drawing as a guide. He proved himself 
to the head of the firm and was then hired 
as a draftsman, eventually achieving the 
position of Chief Draftsman. By 1874, 
Latimer was spending many hours of his 
leisure time working on methods to improve 
mechanical devices then in comnran use. In 
1876, he executed the drawings and helped 
prepare the patent applications for 
Alexamler Graham Bell's telephone an 
invention that heralded a great change in 
the field of communications. 

Hiram S. Maxim, American inventor 
and founder of the Itaited States Electric 
Lighting Company at Bridgeport, Conn., was 
impressed by Latimer's inventive abilities 
aod in 1880 invited him to join the 
company as a draftsman and general 
assistant. Uhile working in this 
capacity, Latimer developed a process for 
manufacturing carbon filaments for 
incandescent lamps. He also assisted in 
the installation of some of the earliest 
Maxim incandescent and arc lighting plants 
in Kew York City, Philadelphia, Canada, 
and England. To convey technical 
instructions to his French-speaking 
workers, Latimer spent his evenings in 



Montreal learning conversational French 
from a cootpany clerk. Be eatabliahed the 
first incandescent laap department for the 
Maxiffl^eston Electric Light Cc^apany in 
1881 at London, England. Re taught the 
wrkers glaasb loving ai^ all other 
processes for the production of the Ismp, 
leaving the plant in a coouaercially 
oi^rative condition 9 months later. 

After a series of challenging 
opportunities, in 1884 he joined the 
Edison Electric Light Company in Hew York, 
where he employed as a draftsman- 
engineer. With the formation of the 
Edison General Electric Company in 18899 
Latimer wrote a dissertation entitled. 
Incandescent Electrtc Lighting - A 
Practical Description of the Edison 
System , published in 1890 by D, Van 
No strand Company of New York. Latimer 
maintained another interest, creative 
writing. In the same year his 
c' i « lertation was published, he completed 
tti^ compilation of poems of love and life. 

Because of his vast experience with 
Edison patents, he worked in the l^al 
department of the Edison Ccwpany as Chief 
Draftraan, and i»s called to testify as a 
patent authority in a number of 
infringement cases Involving Edison 
patents. Lewis Latimer was one of the 
pioneers in the electric light industry 
from its creation until it attained 
worldwide influence. 

Latimer retired in the early part of 
1924 at the age of 75; and when he died on 
December 11, 1928, the historian of the 
Bdison Pioneers made the following entry 
in their permanent records: "He was of 
the colored race, the only one in our 
organisation, and was one of those to 
respond to the initial call that led to 
the formation of the Edison Pioneers, 
January 24th, 1918. Broadmindedness, 
versatility in the accomplishment of 
things intellectual and culttnral, a 
linguist, a devoted husband and father, 
all were characteristic of him, and his 
genial presence will be missed from our 
gatherings. . .We hardly mourn his 
inevitable going so much as we rejoice in 
pleasant memory at having been associated 
with him in a great work for all peoples 
under a great man.*' G 
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Daniel Hale WiUiams 

Pioneer Surgeon and Physician 
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Htm»4 Unlvcnity 



Mods! of tkt h u mn Hmr t 



Is 1895, Sr. OanUl 8«la Hilliaat 
perlonMd «n operation ^licixed m» the 
«orl<i'* firit optii-hwt surgery. 

BiftUl WilllMif ««• bora in 
astiidaytburg, P«., vbere hU father wss a 
bu«ia«caMn, abolitxoaltt, and equal 
riglic* t{iolcei«ao. Ifeen Daoiel wia lit hie 
Iktfiar died. Ap^cntlced eo a Bait wore 
jtweiUfcer, li« eventual ly worlted ia 
barberahopa aad oa lake boats. He worked 



part*tise, attend^ high 8c!k>o1, and later 
enrolled in Hare's Class s.cal Acadoay in 
Jaaesville, Wis., froa lihich he graduat<»l 
in 1877. WilT.iaas studied in a law office 
briefly. 

In 1878, the town's Dr. Henry 
Barber, Viaconsin's surgeon general and a 
customer of the barberabop, accepted hia 
and t¥o idiites as apprentices. Two years 
later, in 1880, the three entered Chicago 



Mddical Col lege 9 an affilUce of 
Morthvettern llQiversity. Vith borroMd 
money ^ be boarded in the home o£ a Black 
realtor and wq hie medical degree in 
1883. 

Be served as staff phiraician with 
the Protestant Orphan Asyltn, an impaid 
job« but valuable for experience mtti 
prestige - which enhanced his reputation 
and increased clientele, both Black ami 
liiite* Ite was appointed to the surgical 
staff of Chicago's South Side Dispensary 
and a part^-tijaie anatomy and surgical 
instructor at his alaa sater, the ve^^ical 
school « In 18B9t he was appointed to the 
Illinois Board of Health. 

Finding it difficult to secure 
hospital acccsmodations for his Black 
patients, and keenly feeling the need for 
a hospital where Black interns, nurses, 
and physicians could train aid enjoy staff 
privileges, he founded in 1891 the 
Provident Hospital in Chicago, 111., the 
Nation's first interr«:ial hospital* At 
this hospital a man by the name of Cornish 
needed surgery because of a knife wound to 
the heart. Wonder drugs, blood 
transfusions, x-^rays, and heart- lung 
machines were unknown, and even the 
surgical instruments were primitive for 



this pioneering feat that made medical 
hiatory. By opening the patient 's chest, 
repairing the damage, and closing the 
incision, Williams made possible the 
survival and continued life of the 
patient. 

In 1894, Williams ^s appointed by 
president Grover Cleveland to serve as 
surgeon^ in-chief of the 200-bed Freedmen's 
Hospital in Washington, D«C. , elevating it 
to a respectable status. Retin'ning to 
Provident Hospital and his Chicago 
practice in 1898, he served on the 
surgical staff of Cook County Hospital 
from 1900 to 1906, and became associate 
attending surgeon at St. I^ke*s Hospital, 
1907-31. 

In 1899, he was appointed visiting 
professor of surgery at Keharry Medical 
College. He was founder and first vice 
president of the National Medical 
Association, an organisation of Black 
physicians. When the American College of 
surgeons was founded in 1913, he was the 
only Black invited to become a charter 
member. The pioneering contributions of 
Williams laid foundations for fiurther 
challenges by Blacks and VRiites in science 
and medicine. 

□ 
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Ghailes Hemy Turner 

Scientist, Teacher, Author, Humanitarian 



Although unequal rights «tui 
opportuaitiet in education and jobs kept 
mmaiy Afro-AHericsns trcm gsining the 
knowledge end eoEperience necessary for 
scientific aehievesMnt, Dr. Charles 
Turner's early thirst for knowledge, his 
natural bent toirard science, and his 
piercing questions about the taysteries of 
life helped the nor Id better tmderstai^ 
not only the behavior of insects and small 
aniaals l»it also helped expand the 
foundations for tmderstanding human 
behavior. 

liien Turner died in Chicii^o, 
February 14, 1923, and was memorialised in 
St. Louis, Mo., a few months Uter, the 
St. Louis Argus concluded in a tribute 
that Turner was easily the greatest 
scientist his race ever produced and, in 
fact, stood in the front rank of the 
scientists of the world. 

Qiarles Turner was born in 



Cincinnati, Ohio. His mother was a 
practical nurse and his father a church 
custodian. His father, an avid 'reader, 
acquired a large hone library of several 
iiundred bo<dcs. It was here that young 
Oiarles began to acquire a knowledge of 
science. 

After graduating from high school, 
he completed a co?l ge course at the 
University of Cine nnati in 1891 aiul 
obtained the degree of Master of Science 
there the following year. During the year 
1892-93, he taught at the University in 
the biological sciences. From 1893 to 
1905, Turner was in charge of the Science 
Department and professor of Biology at 
Clark College in Atlanta, Ga. Clark 
College was founded in 1869 by the 
Freedmsn's Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chtnrch to elevate Black people 
through education. In 1907 the University 
of Chicago conferred upon him the degree 
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of FhtD - iMgna cum laode » He never held 
M teaching poaition in any large Aaerican 
uaivcraity with adeqiyite research 
fac ilitiea. 

Between 1892 and 1923, Turner 
publifhed aore than SO papera on animal 
behavior p revealing the behavior of vany 
aaisala and inaecta that had syatified the 
acientific wrld. Hia aearch for anawra 
to mneroua queationa about inaect and 
anisal behavior lad hiii to becaae one of 
the great acientiata of the 20th century 
through hia reaearch on beea, mothai anta, 
cockroachaa, and other inaecta. 

Sf ingenioua axperiaientay he 
diacovarad that anta are not guided boae 
by odora but by lifht raya* He proved 
that waapa find thair way hoea by 
laoteariu* Turner found that any change 
ia topography coofuaaa the hoaiiqg of 
burrowing baaa. Ba invaatigatad tropiaaa 
< involuntary ttovamanta of an organiM to a 
atimilua) and daaMinatratad that certain 
inyartabrataa axhU»it a turning** activity 
upon aaaaory excitation (reaponaa to 
light) • A type of charactariatic behavior 
is inaacta haa the adopted naae ^tUrnar'a 
Circling^ aftar hia detailed deacription. 



He aolved the problem of beea* reaponaea 
to color. He observed death-* feigning 
poatures in the antlion (an inaect » alao 
called **doodlebug**) I and termed it terror 
paralysiai which had become hereditary in 
thia particular organiam* 

Hia obaervationa and experimenta on 
apidera» crayfiaht anta, and other 
invertebratea ware done alone and unaided. 
He uaed hia oun msall aalary to purchaae 
hia toola and apecimena and meet hia own 
library need a. 

Later I he taught biology and 
psychology in St. Louis high schoola. He 
took claaaea on field tripa to obaerve and 
experiment and to develop a acientific 
cinrioaity about nature and a reverence for 
life. Ba had a waalth of firat<-hand 
information for hia atudenta. 

Re wrked for civil righta and the 
betterment of life for hia people and 
pioneered in developing aocial work. 

Gharlaa Turner left behind a 
atrength of character, devotion to work, 
faithfulneaa to ideal a, raapect for truth, 
a kaan §mnMm of regard for himumity, and 
an unaelfiahneaa in aharing the little he 
had for the betterment of all. □ 
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Homer Plessy 

The Black's "Place" in Society 



Ple«»y V. Ferguaon (1896) wfts the 
fir»t r«cl«l-aegr«gatioa c*ie decided by 
the Suprene Court. Homer Ple««y «•« 
seven-eighths white wad one-eighth ncg^o; 
he chsrfwl that « Louiiieoe statute 
requiring segregstion on trains within the 
State violated rights guaranteed faiai by 
the TSiirteenth and Fourteenth teendments 
to the Constitution. Plessy's main 
argtaent uas a warning that if a physical 
distinction, such as color of skin, could 
be used as a basis for segregation, then 
discrisination against blondes and 
redheads could also be considered 
reasonable and legal, f^thersore, argued 
PI easy, in providing legal sanction for 
the segregation of sc»e of its citizens, 
Louisiana iaplied that such citizens were 
inferior • 

In sn 8-1 decision, the Court denied 
that segregation by race necessarily 
iaplied racial inferiority. Declaring the 
caae to be reduced to a "question of 
whether the statute of Louisiana (was) a 
reasonja»le regulation," the Court held 
that for a legialature to act in 
cooforaity with "established usages, 
custoeis, and traditions of a people... and 
the preservation of the public peace and 
good order" was, in fsct, "reasonable." 
The Court cited as a precedent the earlier 
csst of Robert » v. City o£ Boston (In 1849 
s Black, Benjaiin F. Soberts, sued the 
city of Boston oii behalf of his 5-y«ar-old 
daughter, Sarah. He asked for daaages 
bscause the city refused to allov her in 
wliitc public schools nearest her hoae. 
the case was argued by Charles St«ner and 
lobart Norris* with no success. The 
8upc«M Cdurt of Massschusstts rejected 
Che appaal and established in its decision 
the precedent for the controversial 
''separate but equal" doctrine in U.S. 

n«tsy« arrested for rr;fuc^<ig to 
■ova fee* a "wbita'* to a 'colored** railway 
coach in defiance of Louisiana law. 



brought suit for a writ of prohibition 
agsinst the judge who was sch^uled to try 
hin. Plessy may have found soae 
satisfaction in Justice John ^rshall 
Sarlan'a dissent: "In the view of the 
Constitution. . .there is in this country no 
superior, dcninant, ruling class of 
citizens. There is no caste here. Our 
(institution is colorblind. In respect of 
civil rights, all citizens are equal 
before the law. . .The thin disguise of 
'equal* sccoonodations for psssengers in 
rsilroad coaches will not mislead anyone, 
nor atone for the wrong this day done." 
But the Court*s decision in Plessy v. 
Ferguson established the "separate but 
equal" doctrine that remained a legal 
guidepost until !fay 17, 1954. 

With the sanction of the High Court, 
the Black people of America, particularly 
in the South, were condemned to another 60 
years of legal segregation; to the kind of 
indignity aiui intimidation marked "Mhite 
Men," "White Udies," and "Colored;" to 
inferior education and second-class 
citizenship. 0 
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WiUiam Edward Btughaidt Du Bois ^ 

Historian 



In the aftenath of litorld Wsr I in 
2918, I^. Du Boi« wrote the following 
rennrkable Cor^ast of the world to cone: 
"Ihii vsr is an end Aod, also, a 
beginning. !lever again will darker people 
of the world occupy just the place they 
had before. Out of this place will rise, 
sooner or later, an independent C3iina, a 
self-governing India, an Egypt with 
representative institutions, an Africa for 
the Africans and not tserely for business 
exploitation. Out of this war will riae, 
too, an American Negro with the right to 
vote and the right to live without 
insults.*' 

Ihi Bois was born in Great 
Barring ton, Mass., in 1868. & earned a 
B.A. at Fisk Qniversity aiui another at 
Harvard College where he also received an 
M.A. Following 2 years of study at the 
Ihiiversity of Berlin, he became the first 
Black to receive a Fh.O (1895) ^t Harvard 
College, 253 years after the founding of 
the -college. Du Bois* dissertation, Ihe 
Suppression o f the African Slave Trmde to 
America , was the first volume issued in 
the Harvard Historical Series. 

Du^is can be called a scholar and 
teaiehar, poet, novelist, editor, and 
political activist. Re was the recognized 
leader and eloquent defender of full ' 
rights for Blacks through the Niagara 
Movement; which he founded in 1905. He 
opposed Booker T. Vashuigton for his lack 
of inphasis on dignity and manhood and his 
fsiinre to oppose discrimination. In 
I910t ha ioioed the nawly formed National 
Asaociatioa for Che Advancement of Colored 
People (KAAC?) and served the asaociation 
in various wmys until 1948. He fielded 
attack* on the Isgal barriers to Black 
•quality and opportinity and called for 
the Mforcement of the applicdl»ljs Federal 
coast i tut ional amendments, winning a great 
▼ictofir ilsan the 0.S* Supreme Court struck 
4om tlM notorious "grandfather clause" as 




Dr. WSOam Edward SiinfurdtDuBoi$ Ei$oykt, Refcrmer^ 
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unconstitutional. He was editor of the 
official NAACP publication, Criaia , which 
by 1914 had a monthly distribution of 
35,000 readers. Strongly in favor of the 
total concept of husas rights, writing in 
Crisis in 1919, Du Bois called on every 
Slack voter in the State of New York to 
cast his ballot in favor of wonao's 
suffrage. He further stated that all 
other Negroes should do the saofi thing. 

Since his first Pan-African 
Conference in 1919, he is revered as the 
"Godfather of African Independence." 

The publication in 1903 of his 
essays in a volume entitled Souls of Black 
Folk met with strong oppositusn fros the 
conservative voices of both the North and 
the South. '*Thia book is dangerous for 
the Negro to read, for it will only excite 
discontent and fill his imagination with 
things that do not exist, or should not 
bear upon his miiu!," said the Banner in 
Nashville. '*The fsroblem of the 20th 
Century is the color line," countered Du 
Bois. □ 
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Booker Taliaf eno Washington 

Leader and Educator 





Zb M«ric«, the yt«r« 1865-1910 may 
b« ¥Mtwd M years of accoaaodatioo and 
ptoe«at» aabivalance is th« life of 
Slacks. »• Mortb non tba Military 
victory io tli« Civil War, bat «Epect«i 
cbaQf did oat Materialise . In the 
^utb, iMricaa Blacks vera still st^jact 
Tto tiM ^iM» of tba itfiita world. A fw 
Blacks b«iiafit«d frcK tba activities of 
tlMl fkr4M4ma*s Bureau, iibicb beli»ed to 



ease the transition froe slavery to 
freedoH. A few ware privileged to attend 
the Yankee «iasionary schools, which were 
built swaenhat leaa quickly than they wsre 
burned down by Southern whites who opposed 
educatii^ fomer slaves. Between 1869 and 
1874 Southern Blacks voted in sufficient 
strength to influence soas State 
legislation and sent. 16 fellow Blacks, a 
ssiall Minority, to the Rational Congress 
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(coAOrollid by • power ftil mad dmiiMiit 
tiiijoricy) , 

the terror i«t Ku dux SI an aod o£her 
group* lirouibt an end tio Bicck voting cv«q 
lMi£»r« fader ^ troopa, chargad with 
pcotacting tha right to vota, nara 
fdLthdraias Ssm tha South. Saconatructioo 
for tha liacka caaa to ao aod «b«n, in 
c^afaraiM^aa at tha ffomley Hotal in 
vllialiii|gUHi# S«C«» on iahruary 26 and 27, 
li77» IkitharSord Hajpaa proMiaad 

raaove 

'^tha Vaderal tr oofa firoa tha South , and 
laava tiia Sieataa al(»ia in return £or 
auf port Ssm fiMocritie Southern 
-'■-gg^t^ismMX lUi'preaantativea. 
t^-'C"^' tha Jtorthy few could afford 
-^fdiMlilli aVM^^^ fav fTM 

'HK^ts.' Mb mtm difficuit to gat and 



Iceepa for thare waa increatiag eoapetitiott 
witii Vhitaa, idio often au^bbed Black 
wrkara. the right to vote mm generally 
aclmoifledged , hut few Blacka ware 
•ophiaticated enough to aee the value of 
exercising that right. 

The great aajority of Blacka in the 
North and the South accepted segregation 
and disc ruiinat ion, believing that as they 
approached the white «orld*a staodarda 
they muld win the fdaite world* a 
tolerance, be accepted, and "thioga would 
be better.** 

A handful proteated. The eloquent 
spokesaan, W.E. B. Du Bois, wrote, "We 
denand every single right that belongs to 
a frei^om itaierican " political, civil, 
and social; and until we get these rights, 
we will never cease to protest and asasil 
the ears of Aneru^a.*' 

Into the picture stepped Booker T. 
Iteshington, who becsne the most powerful 
Black in imerica. For aore than 30 yeara 
Washington so ccnpletely dcninated the 
scene that the period vaa staaped with his 
tt«se and personality. 

A historical assessaent would 
suggest that the era when Washington rose 
to power was one of the bleakest periods 
for Blacks in Aaerican history. 

In the year 189S, the ailitant 
leader Frederick Douglass died. Lynchings 
were increaaiog (112 in 1895), aod 
Southern Statea were rewitiqg their 
constitutions to eliainate the rights of 
Black citizens. The &i{ffsae Court was 
considering the case of Hoaer Plesay, a 
Kew Orleans Black arrested because he 
violated the Jia Crow laws of Louisiana in 
purchasing a ticket to ride unaegregated 
in a railroad car froa Blew Orleans to 
Covington. Booker Ksshington* s attitude 
of separation and subaissiott appealed to 
the racial furajudicea of whitea and to Uia 
rising political conservatiaa in the 
country. On Septaaber 18, 1895, he aads 
his wost famous stataaant of 
accosaMdations at the Cotton Statea 
Exposition in Atlanta, the "Atlanta 
Coaproaise.** He said, '*...aa separate as 
tha five fingers, yet one aa the hand...** 
In 1896, the Supreae Court in glassy v . 
Fai^ttaon , upheld the principle of 
"a^jsparata but equal.** {The Plessy 



decision uould auke segregation legal in 
Anerica for the next 58 years). 

In Atlanta, .Washington vas given a 
standing ovation. In one speech, 
Vashington had turned Blacks away from the 
dominant thase of nilitancy in Black 
leadership, as exemplified by Douglass, 
liio for 50 years called upon the race to 
Sgitate constantly for its rights. 
Throughout the land Washington's speech at 
Atlanta was hailed in the press, in 
letters, and by President Cleveland. In 
1896, Harvard College nade him the first 
Black to receive its honorary Master of 
Arts degree. In 1901, President Theodore 
Roosevelt invited him to the White House 
for aa interview and dinner. One of his 
vehement Black critics was W.E.B. Du Bois, 
«i>o represented the Douglass brand of 
leadership. Du Bois condemned the speech 
as the "Atlanta Compromise" and, in his 
1903 book, Souls of Black Folk , took sharp 
issue with Washington's views. As the 
au>st eloquent spokemsan for a growing 
nuB^er of Blacks, Du Bois was alansed by 
the ultifaate effect of Washington's 
leadership. Booker T. Washington became 
"a compromiser between the South, the 
Ifortb, and the Negro" and was consulted 
whenever any matters arose affecting 
Blacks anywhere in the United States. 

In his autobiography, From 
Slavery , Booker T. Washington %nrote, "I 
was bom a slave on a plantation in 
Franklin County, Virginia" (Burrough's 
Plantation near Hale's Ford, Va. ) He was 
the son of a slave woman and a white 
father. In 1865, after the Civil War, the 
Washingtons moved to Maiden, W. Va., where 
he worked in coal mines and attended night 
school a few hours every day. In 1872, 
with $1.50 in his pocket, he traveled 500 
miles, mostly walking, to Hampton Normal 
and Industrial Institute, the Black 
vocational school in Virginia. Working 
his way through school as a janitor, he 
absorbed the ideas of the Institute's 
founder. General Smsuel Chapman Armstrong. 

After graduation from Hampton in 
1875, he taught in Maiden. He returned to 
Hampton in 1879, took charge of a group of 
Indian students, and organised Hampton's 
first night school. 

In 1881, he was sent to Tuskegee, 



Ala., to start a new school of the Hampton 
type on an annual budget of $2,000. There 
in the backwoods of Alabma, Washington 
built the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, one of the best knoim 
educational centers in America. Under his 
presidency, it soon became the le^ing 
center for industrial education for 
Blacks. Washington thought that through 
industrial education Blacks could become 
skilled mechanics and farmers and learn 
the virtues of thrift and self- 
sufficiency. He regarded training in auch 
intellectually demanding aubjects as 
science, history, and mathenatics as 
impractical. For this reason his ideas 
became popular with many i^ite Southerners 
and Northerners who did not want Blacks to 
advance abcrve the condition of servitude. 

At Tuslttgee, Washington found none 
of the equipment with «Aich to develop an 
educational institution. But, he found a 
white community hostile to the idea of a 
school for Blacks. His task was twofold: 
Secure the necessary resources to operate 
a school and at the aame time conciliate 
the white community. 

In its first two decades 40 
buildings were erected, almost exclusively 
by the students themselves. Students 
produced and cooked the food and performed 
other tasks. Assurances were given to the 
community that the students were there to 
serve and not to antagonire. Washington 
became the apostle of a form of industrial 
education that he saw would not antagonize 
the South ami that would, at the same 
time, prepare the Black students for a way 
of life in their communities. The 
hostility of the white community began to 
disappear with Washington's program of 
training Blacks to become farmers, 
mechanics, axui domestic servants. 

Washington openly supported Jim Crow 
legislation; however, behind the scenes he 
helped fight against railroad segregation. 

During the period 1892-1911, 
Washington organised the Negro Business 
League, issued the first call for a 
conference of farmers at Tuskegee, was one 
of the sponsors of the Nationsl League of 
Urban Conditions Among Negroes (currently 
known as the National Urban League), and 
inaugurated Negro Health Week. □ 
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Matthew Alexander Henson 

Explorer - Co-Discoverer of the North Pole 



AC latitude 90°N, Kftthcv Henson made 
bit eslculatioas. Fort^£ive aimites 
latur, Eob«rt S. Vmrnxy, on hit clad driven 
by four EeldmoSa Joined Benson. Peary* e 
chmek eonfined the fitcovery of the Sorth 
Fole. On April 6, 1909, 27 aerches froa 
Cmpm ColuBbie, Ckaeuuder Feery vrotc, "I 
beve vitb «e § sen: Metthev Heneon, 
colored; Oateb. Sginwah, Ses^lo, and 
Ookeah, Sskioos; and 5 doga. ...For the 
honor and prestige of the United States of 
Aaerica. ...This scene my eyes will never 
see again. Plant the Stars and Stripes 
over there, Hatt ...at the North Pole," ' 
—Peary 

Katthev HenMn was bom on a fan, 
the site of a foxaer slave oarket in 
Kanjeaoy, Charles Ckiunty, Md. At the age 
of 13, he ran avay to sea for 5 years. 
The sidpper. Captain Childs, taught hia to 
read and write, do soae aathematics, sod 
understand principles of navigation. 
After working in a flashing ton, D.C. , hat 
store, he then signed on with Lt. Robert 
1. Peary, explorer, on an expedition to 
Xicaragua. 

For 22 years, Benson followed Peary, 
first aa a valet, later as a depeiklable 
assistant, finally as his most trusted 
eoMpanion. On Peary's arctic expeditions 
Benson was invaluable: Be repaired the 
heavy sledges, drove the dogs, found food 
where there was no food, constructed 
igloos, cooked, learned the Eskiao 
language, won the coaplete adniration of 
the Sski"ios, and saved Peary's life on two 
occasions. 

Peary was rewarded with proaotion to 
tear Adsdral, and all his crew except 
Benson receive aedals. Katt Benson went 
hcMse to obscurity, working as a porter, a 
carpenter, m blaeksaith, and a oessenger. 

In 1945, 36 years after the 
discovery of the Horth Pole, Benson was 

broi^ht to « downtoen Hew York office 
frfiere a Bavy captain read a citation and 



gave his a silver medal. He wsa awarded 
the M.S. degree by Morgan State College 
and Howard Oniversity, tife Itebtrship in 
the Explorers Club, a aedal frosi the 
Cbicago Geographical Society, a citation 
by the U.S. Departaent of Defense, and 
other aedals and plaques fron civic 
organisations. One year before his death 
on April 6, 1954, he and his wife were 
honored at the Wiite Bouse with a 
ccaeendation frca President Eisenhower. 

Through the efforts of an old 
friend, Berbert Frisby, on the SOth 
anniversary of the discovery, the State of 
Maryland declared April 6 '^tthew A. 
Benson Day." On Moveaber 18, 1961, the 
State of Maryland honored hia with a 
plaque in the State House, identifying 
Matthew Benson as "Co-Discoverer of the 
north Pole." □ 
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Geoige Washingtoii Carver 

Agricultural Chemist 



In the 1930*9, lAen Pre«idcnt 
Fr«nklin D. Roosevelt cited the South «a 
tkm Mat ion *• number one cconoaic problea, 
George Weehington Cerver end the peenut 
profoundly affected the lives end fortunes 
of Blecke end Whites in the deep South end 
is the entire Set ion. 

Cerver wes bora in slavery neer 
DisMood Grove, Mo. (now a national 
aonuMttt). (ftten he was a baby, he end his 
suther were kidnapped by night reiders. 
His B»ther was sold, and he never saw her 
again. Carver's suister, Koses Certer, got 
hia back, raised him, and set hia free at 
the end o£ the Civil Var. He roened 
through Kansas, Colorado, Minnesota, and 
Iowa, working at innunerable jobs and 
overcoming bitter and frustrating 
obstacles i&ile continuing his education. 
Beginning college et the age of 30, he 
received his M.S. degree froa Iowa State 
College in 1896. & becae a faculty 
senber at Tuskegee Institute in 1896 and, 
in 1916, a Fellow of the Royal Acadeoiy of 
England. In 1923, he was awarded the 
Spingarn Medal fron the NAACP, and, in 
1939, Che Roosevelt Medal for 
distinguished service to science. 

"King Cotton*' was the tyrant of the 
mse-crop South, but Carver believed that 
planting peanuts would restore the 
fertility of the wornout soil. Mien the 
poor famers were eventually convinced, 
bunper crops glutted the aarketi and 
Carver set to work developing industrial 
products that could be aade of the 
aurplua. Be invented new, improved kinds 
of peanut butter and while be ms at it 
produced aore Chan 300 products froa the 
peanut, using peaaute to aake shMpoo, 
facisA oreoi, ink, linoleua, coffee, wood 
•tain, salad oil, paper, plastics, neat 
•ubstiCutes, ailk, buttexailk, cheese, and 
breakfaat foods. Soae of the aore than 
SOO products he aade froa sweet potatoes 
iaeiiidc flour, fuel, syrup, alcohol, 
•Carch, and glue, rrca cotton he produced 
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rugs, paper, cordage, insulating boards, 
and asphalt paving blocks. Products were 
developed froa the clays of the South. He 
was the first to use soybeans in paint 
Baking. Carver aade iaportant discoveries 
in plent pathology. His balanced life 
also showed hia as an excellent pianist 
aad artist; his paintings were awarded 
prises at the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. 

George Washington Carver, the 
exslave, was the greatest single benefit 
to Southern agriculture following the 
Civil Ver, and a aan who gave his 
discoveries to the world. 

The revitalised Nation could give 
thanks to the aan idio had a great iapact 
on iaproving the nation's econoay; his 
epitaph is one that best sns up his life: 
**He could have added fortune to faae, but 
earing for neither, he found happiness and 
honor in being helpful to the ffbrld." □ 
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Aichie A. Alexander 

Engineer - Bridge Builder 
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The Tid«l Basin Bridge, vbieh 
ccMwndt « Mgnificent viev of the cherry 
blosscMM near the Jefferson Mesoriel eech 
sprii^t wts engineered end bailt hy the 
son of e See Moines coschaen end jenitor. 
The first Blee|c football player at the 
State University of lova, Archie A. 
Mexander graduated in 1912 with a B.S. in 
Civil Inginaering. The heed of his 
ir^eriraduate tsiiversity advissd hia to 
avoid a career in engineering becauae of 
racial {uredudicc; but in later years, as 
the baad of his owi coapaoy eaployiog 
iforkers of both races, he had the 
opportinity on one job to replace the 
slcna oa tha rastrooas aarked ^'colored** 
aad **tiiiite" to "skillad** and **uasldlled.*' 

Duritig a 42-year carMr as a design 
ei«inaer aad builder, Alexander gained a 
wstlfftt*^ reputation aad left hie stasp on 
the landscape of AaMriea. 'Be built 
bcUies aad freaaays, apartaents and 
aivliaSda, poearplants, and railroad 
^raattea. 

In 1914, he established his own 



general contracting fira and later joined 
Maurice A. Repass, a fomer classaate, to 
fora a partnership. 

In the District of Colusbie, the 
fira of Alexander and Repass built grade 
separation structures on Independence 
Avenue, the seawall at the Tidal Basin, 
the overpass that took Riggs Road under 
the track of the B&O Railroad, the 
tfiiitehurst Freeway along the Fotoaac, and 
apartaent buildings. 

Koainated by President Eisenhower 
for the post of Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, he was confixaed by the Senate in 
January 1954. As governor, he effected a 
greater aeasure of self-govemaent and put 
in order the territory* s financial 
structure. Active in ceasumity and civic 
activities, as well as in the aoveaent for 
civil rights, he elso served es a trustee 
of Tuskegee Institute and Howard 
University. In 1947, the State University 
of Iowa honored hia es one of the 
university's 100 aost outstanding 
graduates saong soae 30,000 altami. Q 
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Ralph J. Bimche 

statesman 



Sr. Bunche, diatiofuished im^vican 
diploMt, r«c«iv«d th« 1950 Nobel F««ce 
Frixs &r hia great contributiooa toiiard 
the acfitloMiie of the Arab-IaraeXi Wer in 
194a. KaiMd to the aecood poaition in the 
United Sationa in 1955, «a Under Secretary 
for Speeiel Foliticel Affeira, he waa the 
hi«heat VM^t^ AMricen in the United 
Metiona* 

Bom in Detroit, Bunche waa the aon 
of a •irrtiggliBf harher and a ■uaicim 
au)ther and the grandaon of a alave. When 
he waa 11 yeara old, both parenta died and 
he vent to live with hia grandaother. 
Bndtirittg a life of poverty, he aold 
newapapera and ahined ahoea to help hia 
fanily. Awarded a acholarahip which 
allowed hi» to work aa a gywtaaiuB 
janitor, he a tarred in baaketbell and 
graduated fros college aoaaui cuw latide in 
1927. Aided by auney raiaed by Black club 
«a«en, he attended Harvard Cniveraity and 
received the Tappan Price for hia^ 
diaaertation in 1934 for a Fh.S. in 
Political Science. Be did poatdoctoral 
work at Morthweatem Itaiveraity, the 
London School of Econoaica , and the ^ 
imiveraity of Capetoen in South Africa. 
Be developed the Political Science 
Oepartaent at Boward Ohiveraity, becasing 
ita firat chaixaan. 

liith the outbreak of World War II, 
he joined the Office of Strat^ic 
Services, becoaing Chief of the African 
Section, which laid the intelligence 
groundwork for the Allied eaapaign in 
North Africa. At the State SepartMnt in 
1M4 ha waa tha firat Black deak officer 
is deparfiMttt hiatory. In 1945, he took 
part aa a Uchnieai expert at the Security 
Coaferaace in San franeiaco idiere the 
' thiited Xatiena Charter began to take fdza. 
Be wrote the charter aeeticma dealing with 
lltoitad Mationa truateeahipa. In 1948, 
doris« the infancy of the Itoited Bationa, 

twe^iah Cottit folka Bemadotte waa 
aaaaaaisated whila attaapcifig to bring 
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peace to the Middle Seat, Bunche waa a 
aediator aaaeuvered del^atea to the 
conference table for 81 daya until an 
axaiatice waa aigned. He played a key 
role in other United Bationa peace-keeping 
aiaaiona. During the 1965 Selaa civil 
righta aarch to Montgoaery for huaan 
dignity, Bunche aarehed in the forefront 
with Dr. Martin I.uther King, Jr., and 
other leadera. 

He held the aingular diatinction of 
being the firat Black to be honored with 
the Bobel Peace Prise for hia efforta to 
bring peace. (Albert J. Luthuli of South 
Africa waa the aecond, in 1960, and Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., the third, in 
1964). 

The labor and enterpriae of Bunche, 
like other Black iaericana, helped to aake 
laerica great. Hia contributiona to hia 
country, and to the world, aecure hia 
place in the hiatory of iacriea and the 
couneila of the world. Bia prophetic 
raaarka reaind ua of hia faith and 
dedications "The kind of world we long 
for can and will be achieved... a world in 
which all «en will walk together aa equala 
and with dignity. O 
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Mary KcLeod Bethune wnt considered 
along with Eleanor Soofevelt «« one of the 
two greatest wonen that ilnerica has 
produced . Aooog her aa&y accomplishments, 
Mrs. Bethuoe had the distinctive honor of 
heiag assigned to atteiui the first meeting 
of the San Francisco conference in 194S 
for the formation of the ttaited Nations. 
She served along with Eleanor Roosevelt as 
a consultant to help frsme the charter for 
the Declaration of Htaan Rights. She 
received the HAACF Spingam avar3 in 1935. 

More than two decades before the 
centennial celebration of the Saancipation 
Proclamation, the Black itaerican 
leadership again had become pessimistic. 
In a still newer era, as contrasted with 
the era of Frederick Douglass, Mary 
Bethune made a prophetic promise for the 
future, "Doors will open everywhere. The 
flood tide of a new life is coming in." 

Bom on a plantation near Hayes- 
ville, S.C., of poor ezslave parents — 
sharecropping cotton and rice farmers- 
she joined her fmnily and worked barefoot 
in the cotton fields to help with the 
crop. Mary Jane KcX<eod was 11 before 
Presbyterian missionaries founded a school 
at Mayesville. For 4 years she walked 5 
miles each way to school to acquire the 
rud^nts of reading, spelling , writing, 
and arithmetic. With financial assistance 
from a white Quaker school teacher in 
Denver, Colo.., she attended Scotia 
Seminary for Negro girls in Concord, N.C., 
and graduated in 1893. On a 1-year 
scholarship, she attended the Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago. Vith no openings to 
became a missionary in Africa, her 
interest at the time, she then devoted her, 
efforts to teaching at Presbyterian 
schools in Ceorgia and South Carolina. 

liben her huaband, Albert Bethune, 
also a teacher, died, she became dedicated 
to tlie idea of starting her own school. 
Educator Bethune moved to Daytona, Fla. 



Xtt 1904, b«i«a hms MbooX of hifhar 
«dtte«tioii in SftytoiM, in m one-rooa r«isi:«d 
cabin «it!i orwg* erae«« mm thm school** 
Mxmt twKhmm, five littl* ti^l ^pila, 
«ad 11.50, but with fsith, prefer, cad 
•«•«£. Bcthmc cought help irm busiacst, 
civic y cod rcligiottc Iccdcri, cod, in 
1905, cbc wmcgcd to take out « cbcrtcr 
for the Dcytofic Komd cud Zadustrid 
Xsutitutc for itsro Cirlc. In 1907, on cn 
old duiping ground in the towt'e Blcck 
section, ehe mm erected the firet 
bttiidinf on her little cmpu§, Fcith Hell, 
In 1923, Bethune'e school affiliated with 
the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church and Asorbed it* CookMsn Institute 
to becQMC BethinerCoolcBan Institute and 
later Bethune-Coofaian College. Mary 
Bethune was its Resident until 1947 and 
^esident-'eMritus and trustee thereafter. 

In 1924, she was elected President 
of the Bational Association of Ck>lored 
WcMsen and, beginning in 1935, the founder- 
president of the national Council of Begro 
Woften. In 1931, she waa selected as one 
of the 50 ifOftan who have ''contributed aost 
to the enrichacnt of AMrican life." In 
1934, she was celled to Washington, D.C., 
as President Franklin Boosevelt's special 
adviser on aioority affairs and in 1936 
was appointed Director of Kegro Affeirs in 
the national Youth Adainistration, the 
firat Black woaan to head a Federal 
office. Betlume helped to fom an 
infoxaal "Black C^inet" to develop 
fvograes of relief, recovery, mnd refom 
to assist Franklin Boosevelt's Hew Seal 
policy for alleviating the aassive 
unsaployaent that followed the eeonoaic 
crash of October 1929. Out of the 
stresses of the Depression and Uorld War 
XI caaa the social legislation of a later 
day. 

Two weeks after Bethuee died on Nay 
IB, 1955, the 8oprs*e Cotnrt haod^ down 
its guidelines for school desegregation 
^th all deliberate speed.'* She died 
when **Che flood tide of a new life was 
ccaing in,** her inrophecy of an earlier 
4Mf, Q 
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Percy L. Julian 

Research Organic Chemist 




Visotlf ps9p»fA for eoll«i« work, 
Href Jalim «iiC«r«d D«P«uir Iftiivcraity at 
tiTMOCMtU, Xttd., in 1916 «« « 
**ait^fr««laMii'' aoA wtnt oa to Mm the Fbi 
Mtm tmppM tmj, wt alaetad to Biffu ti 
iKHior floei«t3r, •x4 gradiuitad ia 1920, 
vcS«4ictori«tt of bia elaaa. 

Xn fUMaroua inataiicaa ha aanafad to 
yilot hia $mdu9 through obataeiaa and 
ttom Chtai into opportiaiitiaa, a elaaaie 
axiMpia of tba huum Hind ia purauit of 



axeallaaca. Xn hit tiae, it uaa balieved 
that ha would find littla advantage in tha 
field of chaaical reaearch. 

One «vaaii« at OaFauv, Julian waa 
ahown a aaall aaapliag of eorreapoi^cnce 
aant to one of hia chaaiatry profeaaora 
froai a leading acbool of eheaiatry. 
"Diaeouraga your bright, colored lad. V€ 
couldn't $ct hia a job whaa he's done, and 
it'll only aaao fruatration. Why don't 
you find hia a teaching job in a Negro 
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college in the South? Be doesn't need e 

for that." Julian ignored advice 
that attempted to eteer hia nray from the 
career in which he was to win an 
international reputation* 

Earning hia Matter's degree at 
Harvard, he then vent on to cooplete 
doctoral studies at the Ifttiveraity of 
Vienna idiere he studied under the famed 
chemist Dr. Ernst Spath. Between his 
graduate studies, he taught chaaistry at 
several colleges. 

In 1932, Julian returned as a 
research fellow to DePauw lAere he 
succeeded in synthesizing physostigmine, 
the drug used in the treatment of the eye 
disease, glaucoma. Then, in 1936, he 
entered private industry as director of 
research in the Glidden Company's Chicago^ 
based soya produces division. Finally, in 
1954, he set up his own Julian 
Laboratories, Inc., in Franklin Park, 
111., followed by a companion laboratory 
in Mexico City in 1955. 

Julian had more than 175 scientific 
publications and 17 honorary degrees, and 
was intensively active in theological, 
miNiical, civil rights, and educational 
activities. He served on the Boards of 
Trustees of six universities. 

During World War II, he isolated a 
soybean protein that was the basis of a 
firefighting substance, Aero-Foam, 
affectionately called "bean soup" by Navy 
flyers. This compound was used to put out 
oil and gasoline fires and saved the lives 
of hundreds of aixaen in smsll planes that 
crashed on the decks of aircraft carriers. 
In 1953, Julian discovered the means of 



synthetically producing cortisone, the 
medication used in treating arthritis. In 
solving problems of isolating complex 
sterols, he produced the artificial female 
horaone progesterone, considered a boon to 
pregnant wc»ien threatened with spontaneous 
abortion. By further devising new means 
to filter the chemicals from soybean oil, 
he provided quantity production of the 
male horaone testosterone, sc»aetUBes used 
in treating aging male patients who are 
losing their vitality. His laboratory 
prepared and sold the compound pre-vitmain 
D3, used in the manufacture of Vitamin D 
itself. Bis company had more that 50 
percent of the business for this 
preparation in the United States. Julian 
continued studies to determine the 
metabolic pathways of Vitamin D in the 
living body. 

In 1950, when Julian was named 
"Chicago's Man of the Year," he moved to 
Oak Park, 111., a suburb of Chicago, to be 
near his business, but his h(»ie was 
bombed. In later years, however, he was 
named President of the Oak Park Rotary 
Club. 

Julian was bom in the deep South 
and educated in the secomiary school 
system of Montgomery, Ala.. His father, a 
railway mail clerk, was the son of slaves; 
his mother was a school teacher. The 
powerfully minded slave-founder of the 
clan passed down to Julian a creed for 
attaining greatness: "Never pretend to be 
something you aren't. Make yourself 
something to be proud of, and then you 
don't have to pretend." Q 
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Famous Quotations 



This afternoon I have a dream* It is a dreaa deeply 
rooted in the Aserican drean. I have a drean that one day 
right down in Georgia and Miaaisaippi and Alabaaa the sons 
of former slaves and the sons of fomer slave owners will be 
able to live together as brothers... 

X have a dreaa this afternoon that one day men will no 
longer turn down houses and the church of God siaiply because 
people want to be free, I have a drean this afternoon that 
there will be a day... when all nen can live with dignity... 
that ay four little children will not coomb up in the ssbms 
yowdg days that X caoie up in - that they will be judged on 
the basis of the content of their character, not the color 
of their akin. . . 

I have a dream this afternoon that one day in this 
land the words of Aoos will become real. And justice will 
roll down like waters and righteousness like a mighty 
strema. . . 

X have a dream this afternoon that one day everybody 
will be eiuilted ' every hill and valley shall be made low - 
the rough places will be made plain and the crooked places 
will be made straight and tha glocy of the Lord ahall be 
revealed and all flesh shall see it together. 

I have a drema this afternoon that the brotherhood of 
man will become a reality in this day. With thia faith I 
will go out to carve a tunnel of hope through the mountain 
of despair. With this faith X will go out with you and 
transform dark yesterdays into bright tomorrows. With this 
faith we will be able to achieve this new day vhen all God's 
children - Black sen and White men, Jew and Gentiles, 
Protestants and CattK>lics - will be able to join hands and 
sing in the words of the old Negro spiritual, "Free at lastt 
Free at last I Thank God Almighty, we're free at last I" 



Rev. Martin l4ither King, Jr., from 
"I Rave a Dresm" 

March on Washington for Jobs and 
Freedom - August 28, 1963 
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**The Negro l>«by bom in America today, regardless of 
the section of the Nation in lAich he is bom, has about 
one-half as auch chance of completing high school as a white 
baby bora in the sne place on the sane day; one-third as 
auich chance of conpleting college; one-third as much chance 
of beconing a professional fltan; twice as much diance of 
beccning unanploycd; about one-seventh as much chance of 
earning $10,000 a year; a life expectancy «hich is seven 
years shorter and the prospects of earning only half as 
much." 

John F. Kennedy 
June U, 1963 



Human Rights... 

I speak tonight for the dignity of man and the destiny 
pf democracy... At times history and fate meet at a single 
time in a single place to shape a turning point in man's 
unending search for freedom. So it was at Lexington and 
Concord. So it was a century ago at Appomattox. So it was 
last WRek in Selna, Alabama. 

There is no constitutional issue here. The command of 
the Constitution is plain. There is no moral issue. It is 
wrong - deadly wrong - to dei^ any of your fellow Americans 
the right to vote in this country. There is no issue of 
States* rights or national rights. There is only the 
struggle foe human rights... This time, on this issue, there 
must be no delay, no hesitation, and no compromise with our 
purpose. 

But even if we pass this bill, the battle will not be 
over, ^at happened in Selma is part of a far larger 
movement which reaches into every section and State of 
Aoerica. It is the effort of American Negroes to secure for 
thwselves the full blessings of American life. 

Their cause must be our cause, too. Because it is not 
just Itegroes, but really it is all of us Oio must overcome 
the crippling legacy of bigotry and injustice. And... we... 
shall... ov«reaB». 

President Lyndon Baines Johnson 

from m speech before the U.S. Congress 

March 15, 1965 
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